for the sale of the tickets amongst his wealthy friends.
Furthermore, Durrant hinted that when Petrovka was
known to be English, and grand-daughter of the Irish
musician, Paul Drayton, even the English Royal Family,
desking to encourage national talent, might honour her
by being present at her ddbut. Durrant also emphasi2ed
that owing to the publicity which would be bound to
accrue to Petrovka, as the dernier musical <r/,her mother,
if alive, could not fail to hear of her.
Olga believed Durrant implicitly and daily, from
seven to ten a.m., before the fierce heat of the day, she
practised assiduously, adding to her repertoire new pieces,
for each evening she and Durrant gave a concert for the
Maharaja's entertainment, and he professed himself keen
to hear fresh items by his favourite composers. Then,
after bathing, Olga made her way to the Maharani's
first-floor wing, to which access was only obtainable
through the Maharaja's private rooms, or through a
corridor opening off the central courtyard. Protected by a
sun-helmet, parasol and glare-glasses, Olga would hurry
across the open space separating the Princess's abode from
the guest wing, and would arrive thirsty and dry-skinned,
all perspkation having evaporated in the biasing sun.
The MaharanTs rooms, built round the four sides of a
roof courtyard, were approached by a winding staircase,
and on each landing were hefty amazon guards, clad in
ill-fitting male attke. They all salaamed as Olga passed,
but cast mistrustful glances, for they could not under-
stand the English gkFs freedom. The Maharani could
read and write her own language, an accomplishment
which many %enana ladies cannot boast, and could talk and
read English fakly easily. Yet she spent her days
gossiping with her ayahs and scarcely ever left her own
apartments. The Princess was a martyr to malaria and,
in consequence, frequently unable to take her lessons.
Qlga*s heart ached when she saw the unfortunate little
Indian woman prostrate, with eyes bulging, shivering